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Facts and Observations relating to Agriculture and 
Domestic Economy. 


[BY THE EDITOR. ] 
ON THE USE OF SALT AS A MANURE. 
[Continued from page 202.] 

‘ Gervase Markham, a learned writer in the 
reign of James the ist and Charles the Ist, who 
was equally noted for his skill in many foreign 
languages, and for his knowledge of the various 
branches of agriculture, published a great varie- 
ty of treatises on the management of land, and 
closed his agricultural labors by the publication 
of a work entitled ** Markham’s Farewell to 
Husbandry,” in which the following passages 
occur. “If you be neer unto any part of the 
sea-coast, thence fetch great store of the salt- 
sand, and with it cover your ground which hath 
beene formerly ploughed and hackt, allowing 
unto every acre of ground three score or four 
score full bushels of sand, which is a very good 
and competent proportion; and this sand thus 
laid shall be very well spread and mixed among 
the other broken earth. And herein is to be 
noted that not any other sand but the salt is 
good or available for this purpose, because it is 
the brine and saltnesse of the same which breed- 
eth this fertility and fruitfulnesse in the earth, 
choaking the growth of all weeds, and giving 
strength, vigor and comfort to all kinds of grain, 
or pulse, or fruit of a better nature. 


“ Now methinks I hear it objected, what if 
the ground do lye so farre within the land that 
there is no salt sand within many score miles of 
it, how then shall I make good my barren earth ? 
To this I answer, that albeit this salt sea-sand 
he of infinite good and necessary use, enriching 
grounds wonderfully much ; but if your ground 
lye much within land, and farre from the sea, 
then to every acre of land you shall take two 
bushels of very dry bay salt, and in such man- 
ner as you sow your wheat you shall sow this 
salt upon the ground; then immediately after 
sowing the salt you shall sow your wheat, which 
wheat should be thus prepared before you sow 
it. The day before you sow your grain, you 
shall take bay salt and water, and mixing them to- 
gether, make a brine so strong that it will bear 
an egge ; then put the wheat you are to sow in- 
to that brine, and let it steep therein till the 
next day; then drain it from the brine and so 
sow it; and no doubt but you shall find a mar- 
vellous great increase thereby. Neither is the 
thing itself without good and strong probability 
of increase, and strength for the bettering of all 
manner of arable grounds ; for there is nothing 
that killeth weeds, quicks and other offences of 
the ground, so much as salinesse.” 

Dr. Coxe, in his memoir, printed in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, on manufing the land 
with sea-sand, writes thus—* The effect it usu- 
ally produces, where much of this sand is used, 
is, that the seed is much and the straw little. | 
have seen good barley, where the ear bas been 
equal in length with the straw it grew on. Af- 
ter the grain is cut, the grass though it be but 
short, yet as to feeding, giving good creams, 
plenty of milk, and all other good purposes, far 





exceeding the longer grass, where less sand is 
used.— Phil. Trans. abridged, vol ii. p. 730. 

In the year 1817, examinations relative to 
the uses of salt in agriculture were instituted 
before the Board of Trade, in great Britain. 
They were commenced in April and continued, 
at short intervals for many days. The written 
evidence that was delivered on that occasion 
was printed by order of the House of Commons, 
and the following extracts compose a part of the 
testimony. 

Evidence of the Right Honorable Lord Ken- 
yon. 

** By the information which I have been able 
to collect, 1 am induced to consider salt, when 
sparingly applied, as an admirable manure, es- 
pecially for fallows and arable land ; and when 
mixed up with soil out of the gutters, or refuse 
dirt, or ashes, to be very valuable also on grass- 
land. My own experience convinces me that 
it is very powerful in destroying vegetation if 
laid on too thick, having put a large quantity of 
refuse salt on about one-fourth of an acre of land, 
which after two years, remains quite bare. A 
land surveyer of high character in my neighbor- 
hood considers that the use of salt would be 
likely to be very valuable in destroying the 
slug, wire-worm, snail, &c. which often destroy 
whole crops. He also well remembers that salt 
was used largely in the neighborhood of the 
higher and lower Wiches in Cheshire, before 
duties were raised to their present height.” 

The Evidence of Mr. Kingston. 

“ In reply to your queries, as an agricultural- 
ist, 1 have no hesitation in saying that salt, if 
free from duty, would become one of the most 
useful and general articles of manure that ever 
was thought of, if properly prepared by mixing 
it with mud of any kind, the cleaning of ditches 
and ponds, the surface of coarse grounds, thrown 
into heaps to rot, blubber, &c. &c. I am like- 
wise persuaded that if it could be afforded to 
be sprinkled on the layers of hay when making 
into the rick in catching weather, it would pre- 
vent its heating or getting mouldy. 

[| had some small oxen tied up to fatten, 
which did not thrive, owing, as the bailiff said, 
to the badness of the hay, of which they wasted 
more than they ate, but by sprinkling it with 
water in which some salt had been dissolved, 
they returned to eat it greedily. From this and 
many Circumstances of a similar nature, | am 
free to say that if the food of cattle tied up to 
fatten was sprinkled with a proper quantity of 
salt, they would thrive much faster than by the 
present mode, and would prevent their being 
hoven by an excess of food.” 

We might add to the foregoing a mass of facts 
and opinions, given at various times, before 
Committees of the English House of Commons, 
all concurring in favour of salt, both as a ma- 
nure, and a condiment to season the food of cat- 
tle. But that part of the testimony which ad- 
verts to salt as a manure, in general, merely 
corroborates what we have already stated, and 
that which relates to utility of salt in feeding 
cattle, preserving them from disease, &c. may 
be adverted to hereafter. | 

Dr. Mease of Philadelphia, in a note append- 





ed to the Philadelphia edition of a pamphlet 
entitled, “* A Letter to the Farmers and Graziers 
of Great Britain, to explain the virtue of Salt,” 
&c. savs, 

“ The article of salt for various agricultural 
purposes, has long been known and attended to 
in the United States. Asa manure it was early 
used for flax, as appears from some of Elliott's 
essays on husbandry, printed in Boston, between 
1745, and 1754; and Mr. Cadwalader Ford, in 
a paper on the subject, addressed to the Massa. 
chusetts Agricultural Society, and published by 
that body, bears testimony of its highly fertiliz- 
ing effects on flax. The proportion which he 
advises to be used is double the quantity of salt 
to that of seed. He strewed the salt at the 
time of sowing the seed. From three acres of 
flax salted he had 50 bushels of seed, and also 
an excellent crop of flax. 

“ The publication of Mr. Ford’s paper by Mr. 
Carey, caused the experiment to be repeated 
by Mr. Henry Hendrickson, of Cecil County, 
Maryland. He states that on a poor piece of 
land he sowed one peck of flax-seed, and one 
peck of salt together, and that when the flax 
was about three inches high, he sowed another 
peck of salt on it: He also sowed a piece of 
excellent land with flax, and although he had a 
good crop, yet the flax on the poor land “ was 
a great deal better, and produced more seed than 
the flax on the rich land.” A farmer in Dela- 
ware County to whom I mentioned the fact of 
the utility of salt as a manure to flax, told me 
he had tried it, and that it was plainly seen to 
be of great benefit.” 

‘*‘ The farmers on the brackish rivers on our 
coast, find that the salt grass growing on the 
water’s edge, when ploughed in, acts as a very 
excellent manure for Indian corn; and on the 
Rariton particularly, it isa general practice thus 
to employ it.” 

It would be easy to swell this article by giv- 
ing the names, and the substance of the testimo- 
ny of many others, who are renowned for their 
science and skill in agriculture. But enough has 
been exhibited to prove that common salt may 
be useful, or it may be injurious as a manure. 
Injudiciously applied, or applied in too large 
quantities its immediate effect is to destroy ve- 
getation, and cause the land for a season to be 
altogether unproductive. Like quick lime when 
applied to growing crops, it is often corrosive. 
Mr. Beck, an English gardener, destroyed his 
onions by the application of salt to the soil after 
the young plants have made their appearanc& 
Asparagus, we are informed receives great ad- 
vantage from salt as a manure, which might 
be inferred from its growing naturally on the 
borders of salt marshes. Probably Sea Kale 
(Crambe Maratima) a plant, which, in a state of 
nature, we are told is no where found, except- 
ing on the sea coast might receive as much be- 
nefit from salt as a manure as asparagus. 

If a soil is totally deficient in animal er vege- 
table matter, and has nothing which on burning, 
or roasting it, after being carefully dried, can be 
expelled by heat, we believe that salt would not 
answer any valuable purpose if applied as a ma- 
nure. Mr. Samuel Parkes, an English scientific 
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writer of eminence, and author, we believe, of 


a work of much merit entitled “ Parkes’ Che- 
mical Catechism,” says, ‘1 am deSirous of re- 
marking that no land can be said to be fruitful 
which is entirely exhausted of carbonaceous 
[coaly} matter; therefore if it were possible 
for an estate to be so worn out by successive 
crops that little or no carbon remained in the 
soil, it is not likely that salt alone would restore 
it to its original fertility. 1 consider also that 
the land which contains most carbon* will de- 
rive most benefit from the application of salt. 
But the safest way for a farmer to proceed is to use 
his salt sparingly at first, and in all cases to leave 
& portion of the same land without salt, so that the 
real effects produced by the salt may be, by compari- 
Son, in every instance self-evident and palpable.” 


ollie 


. All animal and vegetable manure consists princi- 
pally of carbon, or coaly matter. (To be contiuued.) 


REMEDY FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 

The following interesting notice of the dis- 
covery of means to prevent that dreadful dis- 

ease so frequently consequent upon the bite of 
a mad dog, is a translation from a German pa- 
per of the 2d of November last :-— 

** All caustic alkalies have, in consequence of 
the numerous and repeated experiments of Mes- 
srs. Von Redi, Fontani, Mederer Von Wuthwehr, 
and others, been found to possess the property 
of rendering altogether harmless the poison of 
the bite of a mad dog. The wound must be 
well washed, as soon as it can be procured, with 
ley, which, however, must not be stronger than 
can be borne in the mouth. .[f it be stronger than 
this, it has the effect of drawing the edges of the 
wound together, and preventing the ley from 
being applied to the bottom of the wound, where 
it might meet with and neutralize the poison.” 

“It is astonishing,” adds the abovemention- 
ed paper, “that this, so simple a remedy, 
should not have been before discovered ; and 
were it published in all the schools and acade- 
mies of medicine, it would have the effect of 
saving many valuable lives.”.—.V. Y. Gazette. 

Sore Throat, from cold.—At this season of the 
year, when common colds are prevalent, a bet- 
ter remedy cannot be prescribed for a soreness 
or inflammation of the inside of the throat, which 
olten attends a severe cutarrh, than the follow- 
ing : 

Mix a wine-glass full of good calcined Mag- 
nesia and Honey, to the consistence of paste, or 
jelly, and take a spoonful once an hour through 
the day, for a day or two. It is cooling, healing, 
and a very gentle cathartic— Bermuda paper. 





From the American Farmer. 


CATTLE. 
VARIOUS BREEDS—LARGE OXEN. 

“{Of neat cattle, there are various races, some 
best adapted to the yoke—some toa milk dairy 
—some to a butter dairy—some to the butcher's 
shambles, and some so ill formed, unthrifty and 
uaprofitable, as to be fit only for hounds and buz- 
zards. 

It becomes all farmers, let their number be 
few or many, to keep such as are best adapted 
to their particular purposes; and this can only 
be done by making themselves acquainted with 
the peculiar, properties and propensities of each 


and best directed efforts have been made, to per- 
fect the various breeds, with a view to different 
purposes ; and such has been their success, that 
it is now understood, that by successive and ju- 
dicious selections and crossings, a breed of cat- 
tle, sheep, or hogs, may in a somewhat longer 
process of time, be made up, possessing any giv- 
en color, shape or quality, with almost as much 
certainty and precision, as the manufacturer 
can give to the productions of the loom, such 
stripes and texture as his fancy may suggest. 

We shall endeavor to give our readers such 
information, as will enable them to understand 
the characteristic points of the breeds now most 
esteemed in that country, beginning with the 
* Improved short horns,” which appear to be 
more in demand, and to sell for higher prices, 
than any other family of cattle at this time.— 
They were formerly found in greatest numbers 
and perfection in the county of Durham, on 
both sides of the river Tees, and hence the ap- 
pellation of the Tees water breed. But this 
breed has of late years been greatly improved up- 
on, and of this stock, so meliorated ** rHe improv- 
ED SHORT HORN,” is now the established and ap- 
propriate designation. 

It is already known to the readers of the 
American Farmer, that we have this breed of 
cattle, in their greatest purity and perfection.— 
In Massachusetts, on the estates of Samuel Ja- 
ques, Esq. of Charlestown, owner of Ceelebs, and 
Stephen Williams, Esq. of Northborough, own- 
er of Denten—also a bull presented to the Mas- 
saghusetts Agricultural Society, by Admiral 
Coffin of the British Navy, a native of Massa- 
chusetts. In Pennsylvania, the only full blood 
stock of this breed, male and female, that we 
know of, are in the hands of Col. J. H. Pow- 
el, and in Maryland at Wye farm, the elegant 
estate of Col. Lloyd, of the Senate of the U. S. 
may be seen the bull Champion, and heifers 
White Rose, and Shepherdess, imported in the 
spring of 1822, by the Editor of this paper, 
from Charles Champion, Esq. from whom Gen. 
Van Ransselaer, has ordered a bull and two heif- 
ers, to enrich and ornament his vast estates in 
the state of New York. 

The following isthe pedigree of Col. Lloyd's 
bull Champion, as given in his letter to J. S. 
Skinner, dated 6th of April, 1822. 

“J bad named him Blyth Union, in consequence 
of being bred both from Colling’s and Coats’ 
best blood, but 1 request you will give him any 
name you think most suitable ; if you think he 
deserves it, { shall be proud for him to be nam- 
ed the Champion ; he was got by Warrior, for 
whose dam I paid Mr. Robert Colling 200 guin- 
eas, his dam was by Blyth Comet, whose dam | 
bought at Mr. Charles Colling’s sale, for 170 
guineas. Blyth Comet was also the sire of the 
ox in my group of animals which you have, and 
he was bred in and in from Comet, who was 
sold for 1000 guineas, at Charles Colling’s sale 
in 1810 ;—his gran-dam was by Mr. George 
Coats’ Palm Flower, who is own brother to my 
cow Crimson, for which I gave Mr. Coats 100 
guineas when 13 years old, and Crimson is the 
dam of my bull Blaze, by Blyth Comet, which | 
am, now using, and | hope your.two heifers are in 
calf to bim, as he is considered the most com- 
plete animal I ever bred for symmetry and quali- 
ty.—-Iiis great gran-dam by Patriot, the bull 





race. 


It is in England, that the most persevering} 


Mr. Coats sold for. 500 guineas, so that yoy, 
bull partakes of Golling’s and Coats’ best blood” 
This calf by Blaze, out of White Rose, cam, 
in November 1822, took the premium at oy, 
last Agricultural Exhibition in Maryland, unde, 
the name * Pilgrim,” was sold to Col. Powel on 
the ground, and now bears at Powelton, near 
Philadelphia, the name “* Wye Comet,” of the 
origin and history of these cattle, we find the 
following in the “ Survey or Duruam.”’] 


Edit. Am. Farmer. 


THE TEES WATER BREED. 

An attempt to improve them, (which I sys. 
pect was more with regard to size, than an 
other quality,) was made by Mr. Michael Dob. 
inson, of the Isle, near Sedgefield, who brought 
a bull out of Holland, that is said to have im. 
proved the breed. A few years after, some 
other adventurers went over to Holland, and as 
great bulk, was then considered as the criterion 
of perfection, they brought home a complete 
lyery animal, with immense buttocks, which 
did a great deal of mischief; but there were 
some intelligent breeders that steered clear of 
this evil ;* and from them the pure Tees wa. 
ter breed has descended to the preseut time, 
in which were united the properties of feed. 
ing to great weights, and being great milkers. 

The visitants of Mr. Blakewell having seen 
what he had done with the long horns, by se- 
lection; and at how much earlier ages they 
got fattened, were induced to try what could 
be done by similar means,‘with the short horns; 
and several selections were made for this pur- 
pose with great success. 

The first particular recorded instance of the 
Tees water breed, for fat and great weight, 
was an ox of Mr. Hill’s, of Blackwell, which 
was killed at Darlington the 17th December, 
1779, at seven years old; the particulars of 
his weight are as follow : 


lbs. 
Two fore quarters. + 1057 
Two hind ditto - 1067 
Carcase ~» 2194 
Tallow 154 





2278 


Total 
The next was a five years old ox, of Mr. 
Milbank, of Barningham, killed at Barnardcastle 


in April, 1789: he weighed— 








lbs. 
Two fore quarters 1044 1-2 
Two hind ditto 1060 
Carcase « 21041-2 
Tallow 224 
Total 2328 12 


This ox being at five years old only 19} Ibs. 
less than Mr. Hill’s ox in weight of carcase, 
and having five stones more tallow, was certaia- 





* Of these, Mr. Milbank, of Barmingham, and Mr. 
Croft, of Barford, were the most eminent—and were 
considered as having the best and purest breed of the 
district at that period, (about 70 years since ;) the 
colors of their cattle were ted and white ; and white 
with a little red about the neck or roan. 

This information was communicated by Mr. Thomas 
Corner, now near 90 years of age ; and Mr. George 
Culley says, that he has repeatedly heard his father 
state the same particulars. 

The colors of the above being similar to those of the 
present improved breed of short horns, makes it prob- 





you named in one of your letters, and which 


able that they are descendants of the same race. 
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breed for fi t rly 
a superior breed for fating at an ea 
phd and oat probably was descended from the 
preed mentioned by Mr. Corner. 

At that period it was thought that no ox 
could be made properly fat under five years old ; 
and! remember going in the year 1786, to 
gee asa curiosity, a steer 3 and a half years old 
of Mr. Robinson’s of Hutton, that was suppos- 
ed to weigh 1120 Ibs. and had been sold for £20* 
But to select a variety to fatten at-much earlier 
age than had ever yet been obtained, was left 
to the breeders of the present day to accom- 

lish, who had the judgment to select, what ac- 
cident threw in their way. 

In the spring of the year, Mr. Basnett, of Dar- 
jington purchased a cow, with a bull calf at her 
foot, and putting her into a good pasture, she 

ot so fat, it induced him to dispose of her to a 
butcher in the August following, and the calf 
was sold to a farmer in the neighborhood. At 
four years old he was purchased by Mr. Robert 
Colling, and Mr. Waistell, of Alihill, who at 
that time did not keep a bull for any other 
urpose than serving their feeding cows; but 
Mr. Colling finding him to have a great propen- 
sity to get fat, sold him to his brother Charles 
Colling, who was then beginning to breed, and 
anxious of selecting those with the best dispo- 
itions to fatten ; for the same reasons, and with 
he same view, he soon after purchased of Mr. 
faynard, of Ayreholm, a cow, and a heifer, 
her daughter. 

This bull and cow, selected with so much judg- 
ment, are the original stock from which the 
elebrated Durham ox, and the justly acknow- 
ledged superior breeds in the possession of Mr. 
harles Colling, Mr. Robert Colling, and Mr. 
‘hristopher Mason, are descended. 

Messrs. Collings have frequently sold cows 
nd heifers for £100, and bull calves at £100. 
Ir. Charles Colling has refused £500 for a 
ow; and in 1807, Mr. Mason refused 700 guin- 
as for a cow. 

These gentlemen let bulls out by the year; 
he prices from 50 to 100 guineas; and the pub- 
ic are so fully convinced of their merits, that 
hese celebrated breeders, cannot supply the de- 
and from the pure blood, which they are as 
autious of preserving, as the amateurs of the 
urfare the breeds of their race horses, and 
hich the takers of bulls are become so well 
cquainted with, that the prices they give, are 
) proportion to the good qualities of the indi- 
iduals and merits of their progenitors—more 
egard being paid to their pedigree than to any 

ing else; for this purpose they have books 
ontaining the full pedigree of their stock, sim- 
ar tothe stud book of race horses, by which 
ny person wanting to purchase any of their 
ok, or to hire bulls, may see how they are 
escended. 

Of the surprisingly fat individuals of this va- 
ety, numerous instances might be produced: 
shall select one most deserving of notice, and 

ell known in most parts of the kingdom by the 
ame of 

Tue Durnam Ox; 

fas bred by Mr. Charles Colling, of Ketton, in 
he year 1796: his form and nice handling, indi- 
ted every disposition to fatten at an early age 
bd the expectations entertained of him by the 


* Four and one-fourth pence per pound, was a great 
ice at that time. r sti 


bf 


best judges were not disappointed : at five years 
old he was not only covered thick with fat up- 
on all the principal points, but his whole car- 
case in a manner loaded with it, and was then 
thought so wonderful an animal, and so far ex- 
ceeding whatever had been seen before, that 
he was purchased to be exhibited as a show, 
by Mr. Bulmer, of Harmby, near Bedale, in 
February, 1801, for £140: at this time he was 
thought to weigh 2352 Ibs. his live weight being 
3024 Ibs.: this did not arise from his superior 
size, as will be seen on comparison in the fol- 
lowing table containing 


Hide. 





231 
224 
181 


Weights of 
Tallow. 





Carcase. 
lbs. 
2124 
2137 
2136 








4 


Shoul- 
der. 
2 101 

$ 7 





Breadths of 
220;2 9 


2 23 








1 


9 71/210 





10 8]10 10/2 9/3 g3] 2362 


Girths of 


Crops. Belly.| Loins Hips. 


| 
| 


10 0 10 8 {10 
9°8 10 10] 9 10 


10 6 
10 7 





Breast 
from 
ground. 
In. |Ft. In. Ft. InjFt. IniFt. IniFt. In. 
2 1 
1 lit 
8 


1 








Height at 
8 
10 





6 0 
6 0/5 





THE DIMENSIONS OF GREAT WEIGHTED OXEN. 


Ft. InjFt. In.\Ft. 
5 








OO a ayer —_—~~ 





through the principal parts of England and Scot 
land, and arrived at Oxford, in February, 1807, 
where on the 19th, the ox by accident dislo 
cated his hip bone, and continued in that state 
until the 15th April, when he was obliged to be 
killed ; and notwithstanding he must have lost 
considerably in weight, during this eight weeks 
of illness, yet his carcase weighed 


Four quarters 

Tallow 

Hide 142° 

This was his weight at 11 years old, under al! 
the disadvantages of six years travelling in a jolt 
ing carriage, and eight weeks of painful illness ; 
had he been kept quietly at Ketton, and proper- 
ly fed until seven years old, there is little doubt 
he would have weighed more than he did at 
ten years old, at which age Mr. Day states his 
live weight to be nearly 34 cwt. or 
3780 Ibs 

From which if there be taken for , 


offal 700 


Leaves the weight of the carcase 3080 Ibs. 


Mr. Charge’s ox was of the same breed as the 
Durham ox, being descended from a bull of Mr 
Charles Colling’s: he had been unwell for 
some time before he was killed, which reduced 
his weight considerably, at least 112 or 140 
pounds. 


* From Mr. Day’s pamphlet, giving an account of 
this ox, the places he was shewn at, and distance trav- 
elled, during the time he was in his possession. 


HINTS TO MECHANICS. 

Avoid giving long credits even to your best 
customers. A man who can pay easily will not 
thank you for the delay; anda slack doubtful 
paymaster is not to valuable a customer to dun 
sharply and seasonably. A fish may as well at- 
tempt to live without water, or a man without 
air,,asa mechanic without punctuality and 
promptness in collecting and paying his debts. 
It is a mistaken and ruinous policy to attempt 
to keep on get business by delaying collections. 





Length 
from 2 
horns-to Crops.\ Loins. 
rump. | 
Ft. Ins. 
6 | 9 51 
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Age 


| 
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| 
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Names of Oxen, 
8 


« 


oe 








Blackwell 
Howick Red 
Ditto Mottled 
Barningham 
Mr. Charge’s 
Mr. Collin 


Mr. Bulmer gota proper carriage made to 
convey him in, and after travelling with him 
five weeks, sold him and the carriage at Roth- 
eram to Mr. John Day. 
£ 
250 


gs. d. 
On the 4th of May, 1801, for 0 
On the 14th May, Mr. Day could 
have sold him for 0 
On the 13th Jane, for 
On the 8th July, for 2000 0 0 
Mr. Day preferred keeping him, persuaded 
that his merits were such, as would ensure him 
a greater return: but these prices are strong 
proofs of his very superior excellence, to what- 
ever had been seen in those districts before. 


Mr. Day travelled with him nearly six years, 





When you lose a slack paymaster from your ° 
books, you only lose the chance of losing your 
money—and there is no man who pays more 


| money to lawyers than he who is least prompt 


in‘collecting for himself. 

Take care how you agree to pay money for 
your stock, your provisions, your rent, or your 
fuel, and take dog skins for your werk. One 
hand must wash the other, as poor Richard says, 
or both will go to jail dirty. Every man’s 
trade ought to bring him money enough to pay 
all money demands against him; and no man 
can stand it long, who does not get money enough 
from his business to pay the cash expenses of 
carrying it on. 

Maple Beer.—To every four gallons of water 
(while boiling) add a quart of maple molasses. 
When the liquor is cooled to blood heat, put in 
as much yeast as is necessary to ferment it.— 
Malt or bran may be added to this beer when 
agreeable. If a table spoonful of the essence of 
spruce is added to the above quantities of wa- 
ter and molasses, it makes a most delicious and 
wholesome drink. 


Chillblains.—A plaster of common turpentine 
applied to chillblains, or frosted heels, will it is 





said in a few days effect a cure. 
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Extracts from an Addres# to the Hampshire, Frank.- 
lin ond Hampden Agricultural Society, Nor- 
thampton, Mass. October 23, 1823. By Isaac 
C. Bates, Esq. 

; (Concluded from page 203.) 

‘‘ The classification of men in society is not 
arbitrary, but grows out of the nature of things. 
You may as well, therefore, attempt to change 
the immutable principles upon which society is 
founded, as to change the organization of it in 
this particular. You cannot do the one, without 
the other. Each department of industry, whe- 
ther intellectual or corporeal, is filled, because 
there is something in it to be done, by which 
subsistence, or distinction, or both may be gain- 
ed. This diversity of occupation forms classes, 
all governed by the same motive, and posting, 
with what ability they have, to the same results. 
Were you to take the fabric of the social state 
to pieces, therefore, it would make itself up 
again in the same general form. As in every 
character, so in every class, there are blemish- 
es and defects ; but much of the unhappiness of 
men results from magnifying the one and the 
other. And it will usually be found, that he 
who is most in fault, is most censorious; and 
that the same spirit, which kindles at the re- 
nown or elevation of another, would plant itself 
upon the crown of the arch of both, either by 
mounting to its height, or by levelling it to its 
capacity. There are lawyers who are the or- 
naments of their profession; others who are 
the disgrace of it. There are men of power 
and authority, who are the benefactors of their 
country; others who are its scourge. There 
are men of fortune, whose riches give means to 
charity and isfluence to virtue, that are the 
golden spires that glitter upon the capitol of so- 
ciety—objects upon which the sun loves to 
shine and from which to reflect his own beams 
of munificent glory. There are others, on 
whom Providence seems to have smiled and 
around whom to have scattered a profusion of 
temporal blessedness and all the radiance of 
temporal honors, who are nevertheless an iron 
bound coast, trom which a fellow creature, how- 
ever he may have been shipwrecked in the 
storms of life, however much an object of pity 
and compassion and charity, had better keep off 
and trust himself to the mercy of the elements 
—a coast upon which there is no life boat, and 
along which the passing mariner, whatever 
tempests may beat upon him and with whatev- 
er blackness of darkness cover him, never ven- 
tures the signal of distress a second time. 1 
might run through all the classes in the circle 
of society and apply the same general remarks 
to individuals of each. You meet with farmers 
and mechanics who are conspicuously worthy, 
who adorn the station they occupy and would 
have adorned any other. You meet with oth- 
ers, the circle of whose being is narrowed to 
self alone, and whose imagination, in its most 
playful and discursive flights never ventures be- 
yond it. 

*“* But as we are all embarked in the same 
vessel, the coaclasion is, we have storms enough 
to encounter. and calamities to endure in this 
voyage of life, without mingling bitterness in 
each others cups, or infusing poison into each 
others comforts. We mar the incomparable 

‘beauty ‘ef our inheritance, by petty disputes and 
rivalries ameng ourselves. Ran over the map 


’ 





of the world; you cannot select a spot more 
privileged than that which you occupy. We 
wish the patriots of South America, of Spain, of 
Greece, success; because we look forward to 
the time, when they may enjoy what you now 
possess without limitation and may possess with- 
outend. But, after they shall have gone thro’ 
the struggle of right against wrong, of the peo- 
ple against power, they will hardly have im- 
proved their condition, until, by education and 
moral culture, they shall have formed the mass 
of population into a race of men, capable of 
undersianding their rights, as well as able to 
assert them. ‘True, the convulsions of the re- 
volution break up the old foundations of despo- 
tism; lay open the unexplored recesses and 
dormitories and cells of superstition ; and send 
the light and air of truth and liberty through 
the dark domain of many centuries of mysteri- 
ous and terrific power; and prepare the way. 
by thus rolling their scourge fiercely over the 
earth, for another and a better state of things ; 
yet the time is far distant, when your sun will 
shine in their firmament; when the dews of 
your parochial, religious and civil institutions, 
will descend upon their mountains, and awaken 
into life, the countless blessings and beauties of 
your free and happy land. Here, you have 
perfect security for life, liberty and property. 
Here, you have equal rights and equal honors. 
He who will, may run the race and take the 
garland, or scale the heights and deck himself 
with the plumes of glory. I would inspire you, 
therefore, with the deepest emotions of filial 
and grateful affection for your pilgrim fathers ; 
—these are the fruits of their toil; this is the 
land of their sepulture ; here all your hopes are 
anchored ;—and I would elevate you in adora- 
tion to Him who has manifested Himse_r more 
distinctively, theirs and yours, than to any other 
people on the earth. O! it is a subject upon 
which I would dwell, and grow immortal as the 
theme. But I am admonished that I have pas- 
sed the limits of the hour assigned me. There 
is a time,—when friends must part.” 

Extracts from ** An Address of Tueovore Senc- 
wick, Esq. delivered before the Berkshire Asso- 
ciation for the promotion of Agriculture and 
Manufactures, at Pittsfield, Oct. 2, 1823. 

“ Perhaps it is one of the greatest blessings 
of our society, that our habits and institutions 
are such, as that these meetings are of a cha- 
racter to draw together, by the pleasure they 
excite all classes of our citizens. The country 
can give no better evidence of its intelligence, 
of its devotion to those great interests, which 
constitute the happiness of man, than the single 
circumstance, of the multiplication of these so- 
cieties, and the zeal with which they are sup- 
ported. ‘They show, that the laboring man, has 
here a rank, an importance, which he has ne- 
ver gained, in other countries, or other peri- 
ods. ‘The mass of mankind must labor, and the 
true business of governments is, to make this 
laboring class, respectable by their intelligence 
and virtue. If ignorant, vulgar, debased, they 
will be made use of, for the pernicious purpo- 
ses, of the self aggrandizement of those few, 
who by their education, have superior cunning 
and ability —T hese general truths are admitted 
by most of us, but the practical application of 
them to our country, is that which is now ex- 
citing the greatest attention among all men, who 





— 
are inquiring for those means, by which we ar, 
to assume, a still higher rank in the scale of 
nations. Of one thing we may rest assure; 
that this will never be accomplished by a mise. 
rable jealousy one of another, by contempt oy 
the part of the rich towards the poor, or enyy 
by the poor, of the rich. These miserable pas. 
sions should find no place, among a people |ike 
ours. ‘They are not of a natural growth here. 
they do not belong to our free and equal cond). 
tion, for among us in the general, no man is rich 
but by his Superior industry and talent. [is jp. 
dustry is the best possession for the public, an, 
his talent, whether the endowment of nature, 
or the acquisition of superior skill, gives him , 
fair claim to private and public regard. Thes 
observations are made with express reference 
to your society, and the duties which are re. 
quired of you. However much to be deplored, 
it cannot be disguised, that there is a lurking 
jealousy and ill will towards these societies, anj 
in some states, the opposition has become open, 
and proceeded so far, as to endeavor, to deprive 
them of the government patronage, which they 
have heretofore enjoyed. A society like this, 
will in its origin, find its warmest friends among 
the more opulent farmers, among those, wh 
having the most capital and enterprize are soo». 
est excited by the competition, which it pro. 
duces, and most capable of entering into it. Ma. 
ny who have less capital, do not consider the 
society as in any manner beneficial to them, a 
long as they cannot contend for its prizes. Bu 
nothing can be more false. “The improvement 
introduced by the dissemination of agricultura| 
knowledge, are almost as free as the air. |n 
this way, tbe poor man is enriched by his richer 
neighbor, without lifting his hand. He has on. 
ly to open his eyes and his ears, to gain some- 
thing from the general improvement. 

“ If it be a fine animal, its stock is easily pro- 
pagated, if a fine seed, it will grow on one side 
of a fence as well as another, if a fine fruit, the 
sun is as bright, in a poor man’s orchard, as in 
his richer neighbor’s. If the improvement lie, 
in superior skill, economy, industry, the sight 
of the example is open to every body, and thus 
the advantage becomes common. Indeed, heve 
lies the foundation of the genera! progress ol 
the country, not of this or that class, not ofa 


‘select few, but of all those, who have the spirit 


and intelligence to make any observation, upot 
things around them. The rich man’s posse~ 
sions, are the poor man’s blessing, if he woul! 
so consider it.” 

* * * * * * * 

* One of the most obvious tendencies of these 
societies is, to raise the standard of refinement, 
in all our ideas of improvement. This shoul! 
be rightly understood, for when we talk of re 
finement, many are ready to say, that is not for 
us, that is only for the rich, for those who are 
born with silver spoons in their mouths. Not 
so. The refinement we mean, is that which 
every being among us, should aspire to. This 
is money ina man’s pocket, it is pleasure to his 
eye, comfort to his family, his beasts, and al! 
about him. It is found in cleanliness, which is 
the mother of industry. Whitfield said, that he 
did not see, how a man could go to heaven with 
dirty hands. It is certain, that a dirty fellow is 
far enough from heaven in this world, for ip 
nine times in ten, he is a miserable, shiftless 
vulgar, ignorant, imbecile, who does not know 
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county, or any individual in it, to study these 
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ed it, that the material of happiness, should be 
hin the comprehension and power of all 
mankind. Your clean people are your prospe- 
rous people. Look at the Quakers, the Sha- 
kers, the Moravians, they are an example to us 
all. It will do no harm to this society, or our 


wit 


eople and their iustitutions, that we may look 
into the foundation of their extraordinary pros- 
perity. Things in their places, a pin for eve- 
ry hat, is their motto. Thank God, the period 
of liberal knowledge has arrived, and we are 
more disposed to imitate, than to hang, and burn 
them. The thing to be inculcated in all agri- 
caltural improvements is, that whatever be done, 
be done well, and for this purpose, perfect neat-| 
ness and Cleanliness is indispensable. Wherev-| 
er these principles prevail in our persons, hous- 
es, gardens, fields, yards, stables, there you will 
find industry, and no waste. If you see a man 
about whom these appearances exist, rely upon 
it, he is going ahead, his acres are increasing, 
his cattle thriving, his children are kept out of 
the dirt, and preparing for some future useful- 
ness. At the same time, he is gathering about 
him, the comforts, the refinements, the elegan- 
cies of life, such as are suitable to his condition. 
Nota coach to roll in, not plate to eat from, 
yor a carpet of course for his floor. These are 
only for the rich. But his house will be neat 
and in order and well covered, his fences in re- 
pair, his fruit trees will grow, while he sleeps, 
and he will have some beautiful shades, to cov- 
er him from the scorching zun, that prevails in 
our hot summers.—lIn all our efforts, we should 
inculcate upon our people the duty of not con- 
tenting themselves with the mere necessaries of 
life. God has given something more, and it is 
for our enjoyment.—The savége desires only, 
what will keep soul and body together. What 
is he, but a miserable wretch; cruel, selfish, a 
glutton, a drunkard, his hair matted with filth, 
his body covered with vermin, equally frightful 
to the eye, and terrible to the mind of a culti- 
vated man; and how much better are the com- 
mon people in many christian countries, be- 
smeared with dirt, surrounded by smoke, living 
upon potatoes, or the garbage that come’s from 





lender, the New England Farmer, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Repository, or other as 
useful books, they must then put this and that 
together, and with the aid of their own obser- 
vation, endeavor to find out the way, to make 
their lands crumble before the plough, or in ag- 
ricultural phrase putrid with fatness. For this 
purpose, they must have the books, or some of 
the best of them; there is no better investment 
of money. Knowledge is a capital, that does 
not waste, neither moth nor rust corrupts it; 
it brightens in the using. A man who cannot 
read, is a poor creature ; he has neither hands, 
nor eyes, nor ears, that are of any use; anda 
man, who can and does not, has but half the 
use of them. The knowing men are the pros- 
perous men in every community, and that should 
decide the question with the people, as to the 
expediency, of pushing knowledge to every pos- 
sible extent. But knowledge has its price, and 
must be paid for. If we are to be a great na- 
tion, renowned for order, frugality and industry, 
so that strangers shall inquire, whence comes 
the extraordinary prosperity of these people, 
what institutions have they not heretofore known 
to mankind, whence these discoveries for human 
happiness, and what are they, we must now in 
our yonth, establish those principles and prac- 
tices, which are to lead to these results. For 
this purpose, we must cultivate such a taste 
among our people, that they shall prefer an ag- 
ricultural show, to a show of wild beasts; and 
when they come to these assemblies, it shall be, 
to take pride and pleasure in the patriotic men 
who stand foremost in the exhibition of fine sheep 
and horses and cattle, and to carry home some 
useful knowledge for their own towns and yilla- 
ges. For this purpose, we must so educate our 
people, as that every man shall have a just sense 
of his own value and importance as a citizen, 
with a good coat for a holiday and a Sunday, so 
that he shall consider it a dishonor to be igno- 
rant, a disgrace to be a pauper, but by the in- 
fliction of Providence, and an indelible infamy 


to be a common drunkard.” 
* ~ * * 


* * * 


* Let us not deceive ourselves by supposing 
that our systems of education are perfect, while 
so much yet remains, that is quite practicable. 











great men’s kitchens? And what is the fate of 
these miserable men? They are loaded with 
taxes, they perish with hunger; their poverty 
rendering them vicious, and their vices com- 
pleting their misery. No, fellow-citizens, if 
you desire to satisfy mankind that you have 
nade discoveries in morals, as well as in the 
arts, if you will have a fine country, fine men, 
and women and children, you must have fine cat- 
tle and horses and sheep, you must cultivate 
ine fruits, and beautiful shades, and these must 
be common. Yes, common, no man should live 
among us, who is not educated, so as to desire 
these refinements. ‘To every reasonable ex- 
tent, all this is within the power of the great 
mass of our population.” 
* * * * * * * 


“What a miserable creature is a man, with- 
out pride and knowledge? Those who are ag- 
ricultural must know, how best to cultivate corn, 
wheat, potatoes, onions, parsnips, carrots; they 
must know that the root of the cabbage may be 
found six feet from the stalk, for then they will 


know where the spade and the plough are want- |ture is in almost an infant state compared with 
ed. They must read the English Farmer’s Ca- {that of many other nations; we deceive our- 





The education that the great mass want, is a 
| knowledge of the arts of life, and { should think, 
that any mao who should prepare a plain and 
| practical treatise upon agriculture, and the arts 
immediately connected with it, for the use of 
common Schools, would render an invaluable 
service to the public. Who knows any thing of 
schools, that does not know, that the time of an 
intelligent boy, is in a great measure wasted, 
who spends it upon his arithmetic, his writin» 
copies, his spelling book, his reader’s assistant, 
and his Dwight’s geography (for this is about 
all) for the long period, from three and four 
years of age, to twelve and fourteen, when he 
leaves the school. Why should not an agricul- 
tural school book be written, as well as books in 
many other branches of knowledge? all that 
we can communicate by teaching in any science, 
is that which is now known, and as much is now 
rendered certain, in that department of know- 
ledge, as in many others. No, fellow citizens, 
we must raise the standard of knowledge and 
taste, and not remain ignorant, that our agricul- 








selves by supposing, that their superiority con- 

sists wholly in capital, and the cheapness of la- 
bor—Not so—lt really does not require capital 
to put to the plough, half the lands, that 
are now in tillage—nor to know, that between 
one plough and another, there is a difference 
of between two and six hundred per cent, as to 
economy of labor—Nor for the purpose of adopt- 
ing, substantially, the admirable contrivances, 
English and Flemish, for the saving of manure, 
a saving which would pay all our taxes, state, 
county, and town—Nor to know, that lands in 
tillage should be reduced by the plough and 
the harrow like onr gardens by the spaie, to a 
powder, so that many a fine little creepit:y fibre 
of the plant, may travel on in company upon 
the same soft easy road, and when they are tir 

ed of the journey, may rest together upon a 
good bed.—It does not require capital to plough 
a field four and five times instead of twice, 
*till there is not a cold, matted, impervious clod 
left—It is the work, the work, that is wanted, 
and not the afternoon farmer—It is not capital 
that in twenty years, has doubled the value of 
the produce of the fields of this county, which I 
know to be the opinion of many an intelligent 
farmer—Nor is it capital, but knowledge, that is 
necessary, for any man to find out the best pos- 
sible way of doing in the best and chea;-est man- 
ner, the thing to be done.—It is not your igno- 
rant people that perform any thing, even the 
most common operation of farming, in the best 
manner—Their way has always the least con- 
trivance and management in it, takes the long- 
est time, is the coarsest, most slovenly, and 


wasteful.’’ 


* * * ce ¥ * . 


%“ We talk of the want of capital, and turn with 
disgust or incredulity, from the accounts of Eng- 
lish farming, as though because they live on an 
island, are surrounded with damps, have land- 
lords and tenants and not our fine Sun, cultivate 
turnips and cabbages, that therefore, we have 
nothing to do with their agricultural arts. But 
do they not as we, live upon veal and mutton, 
beef and pork? Have they not meadow Sands 
and grass lands? Do they not with us, culti- 
vate beans, peas, oats, rye and wheat, and if so 
are not their arts worth knowing by us? And 
does this require capital? It would to be sure, 
require some money to build a pit forthe saving 
of manure, with brick work in terras morter, 
after the manner in Flanders, but it would not 
take the odds and ends of more than a dozen days, 
for any common farmer to dig a pit in his yard, 
to be well clayed at the bottom, and covered at 
top, so as to be a receptacle, with the aid of 
proper conductors from his stables, for all that 
passes from hisanimals. ‘The making of manure 
by raking and scraping, and every possible con- 
trivance should be the first law to the farmer. 
We justify ourselves in our slovenliness and low 
ideas, by complaining of a want of capital—No, 
let us not mince the matter, one to another, it 
is knowledge, pride and neatness, that we want. 
It really dues not require a capital in money to 
raise a fine cow or horse, always sleek, fat, 
clean, that shall pass its days rejoicing in life, 
with gratitude to its master (for we may desire 
to believe that the podr brute has some such 
thoughts) no, the half that is wasted, will do 
that, and then the animal is of double the value. 
But it does require a stock of shiftlessness, lazi- 





ness, and hard-heartedness, to bring up a berd 
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of miserable, wretched, half starved, dirty, 
downcast, mourning cattle, that seem to deplore 
their very existence, and are at all times more 


fit as food for the wild birds and beasts, than for 
The subject of fruit, is of 


the use of man. 
great importance to a district of country like 
this, where some of the finest, as the apple, 
plum, pear and cherry, will flourish as well as 
in any other. What is fruit, but one of the first 
and best gifts of God to man, and where is 
there a finer sun for ripening some of the most 
delicious, than we have for three months in the 
year? This isa real luxury and refinement, 
to which every man, who has an acre of land 
should accustom himself. What cheaper luxury 
with which to load the hospitable table? Men 
will have luxuries, and if so, they must pay for 
them. We goto the Indies, to get the materials 
of a pudding, when our gardens and fields might 
furnish us with a much richer and healthier re- 
past. It is the economy of fine fruit, that we 
want.—Set a child down to a dish of fine peach- 
es and cream (for the peach may be produced 
in perfection among us, though it will not live 
forever, and what tree will?) or of fine gages, 
or if you please the horse plum, as we call it, 
and he willsoon show you what is good, for he 
knows—he will pass by the pudding. Then 
there is another advantage of the fine fruits, of 
all the productions of nature, they are the heal- 
thiest—If they were common, dysenteries and 
colics would be less so, and we should be saved 
from many a doctor’s bill, which no body can 
read or spell, but which every body must pay. 
In health lies much of the glory and happiness 
of a man, and can it be supposed, that the Su- 
preme Being does not require from his creatures, 
the greatest possible attention to it, when it 
gives him a glistening eye, a strong arm, and a 
body fitfor labor. ‘There is another advantage 
still, in cultivating the fine fruits. It teaches 
a man something; It teaches him to perform a 
nice operation, and to do it well. It teaches 
him a lesson of eternal vigilance and industry, 
and to be up and stirring, when he would other- 
wise be yawning and sleeping. Then again, if 
he will know how to inngculate and engraft, 
and generally the nature of all the fruits, he 
must read. It is reading and education in those 
matters that appertain to the arts of life, that 
our laboring people want. I mean if they will 
know how to perform these operations, in the 
best manner, They must read what Mr, Knight 
has written, or Forsyth, or the American Orch- 
ardist, or Cobbett, or something or another, 
and not pursue the trade of engrafting, as I haye 
known it done in this county, That is, cutting 
offthe whole head of a tree, and filling it with 
grafts, which exposes it to almost certain death 
—placing winter fruit upon summer, or the re- 
verse, without a single enquiry, as to the nature 
of the stock; putting twenty gralts upon one 
tree, beginning at, the bottom and going. up 
with a tier, one upon another, thinking I sup- 
pose, that a tree like a horse may carry double. 
Rely upon it, that if yoy teach a boy to labor 
and to read, though it would be contemptible 
to suppose, that reading will enable him to 
plough as by a line ; if the operations have been 
going on together, if be be not a miserable im- 
becile, he is the more of a man for it, and in the 
end, will show you better cows and horses, po- 
tatoes, carrots, and wheat, and more of them. 


Pippin, the Spitzenburgh, the Rhode-Island 
Greening, the Swaar, aad other fine apples, and 
not so much of the miserable trash which the 
pigs will turn from. In our gardens, fine cher- 
ries, peaches, pears, and plums. For all this, we 
must have the nurseries, and not be compelled to 
send to Mr. Prince on Long-Island, or to Lansing- 
burgh, or to Athens, for our trees, for we can’t 
afford that. These would make a fine addition 
to the agriculture of our county, not much less 
celebrated, if [ am not mistaken, than any other 
district of country, (unless in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the great towns) in any state whatever.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE. The article on this 
subject which we have republished in this day’s paper, 
from the American Farmer highly merits the attention 
of every agriculturist, who wishes to keep pace with the 
improvements of the day. It is quite as easy, and 
much more economical, if we can but ‘ get in the way 
of i,” to raise animals of the first rate and _ first 
quality, as the lank, raw-boned, slab-sided ‘* creatures” 
which disgrace the farm yards, and cumber the premi- 
ses of some farmers, whose cattle are caricatures of 
their species, and as unprofitable as they are ugly.— 
The value of the ** Improved Short Horns” or *“* Dur- 
ham Breed” is however well appreciated in this vicini_ 
ty. Denton, owned by Stephen Williams, Esq. and 
Celebs, by Col. Jaques, and the ‘Admiral,’ by the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural Society are in high repute and 
great demand. Celebs, we are informed, has earned 
for his owner the past season the good round sum of 
stx hundred and twenty dollars. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ‘The request of “A Far- 
MER” in Vermont, to insert in our paper ‘¢ the practice 
of some gentlemen in Massachusetts with regard to 
grafting fruit trees,” shall be complied with to the ex- 
tent of the information we can procure. 

With respect to tbe method of “ cultivating Tea- 
sels,”? our correspondent may find an article on that 
subject in the first volume of the N. E. Farmer, page 
272. The following from Mr. Wells & Lilly’s edition of 
Deane’s New England Farmer, may, perhaps,be of use. 
“Mr. Miller says ‘* This plant is propagated by 
sowing the seeds in March, upon a soil that has been 
well prepared.” Anytime in April will answer in 
this country. ‘* About one peck of seed will sow an 
acre ; for the plants should have room to grow, other- 
wise the heads will not be so large, norin so great 
quantity. When the plants are come up, they must be 
hoed in the same manner as is practiced for turnips, 
cutting out all the weeds, and singling out the plants to 
abiait eight inches distance. And as the plants ad- 
vance and the weeds begin to grow again, they must 
be, hoed a second time, cutting eut the plants toa wi- 
der distance; for they should be left, at least a foot a- 
sunder, and should be kept clear from weeds, especial- 
ly the first summer: for when the plants have spread 
so as to cover the ground, the weeds will not so readi- 
ly grow between. The second year after sowing the 
plants will shoot up heads, which will be fit to eut a- 
bout the beginning’ of August; at which time they 
should be cut and tied up in bunches, setting them in 
the sun, ifthe weather be fair; butif not they must 
be set in rooms to dry them. The common produce is 
about a hundred and sixty bundles or staves, apon one 





No, we want the fruits; in our orchards the 





= ———.., 
The gentleman who favors us with remarks on Hortj. 
culture and other subjects relating to Rural Economy 
is solicited to continue his favors. His communica. 
tions appear to have met the approbation of the Public 
and have been republished in the * American Farme, ‘ 
and several New England papers. His observations 
on ** Green Corn” are in type and were intendeg for 
this No. of our paper, but are unavoidably Postponed, 


“CONSTRUCTION OF BARNS. It has been intimate 
that some of our subscribefs would be much obliged jj 
we would furnish some model or description of the be 
mode of constructing BARNS. We have heretofore dis. 
cussed this subject, and devoted several pages to rr. 
marks on the most eligible situation and constryc. 
tion of Barns, and other Farm Buildings. See N, fF. 
Farmer, vol. i. page 353, 361, 369. See, likewise, 
the Remarks of Col. John Hare Powel, N. E. Farmey. 
vol. ii. p. 141. We should be happy, however, to re. 
ceive communications on this subject, and should an 
thing further occur to us, which promises to be useful, 
we will publish it. 








FOREIGN. 


The last advices from Europe were received by th, 
way of Charleston from Liverpoel, and include Londo, 
dates to the 5th Dec. They contain however, nothins 
of much importance. The French troops are leavine 
Spain, and their principal commanders have already re. 
turned to France. The troops remaining are command- 
ed by Count Bourmont. 

Gen. Mina has left Spain and arrived at Plymouth, 
where the populace took his horses from the carriage 
and drew him in triumph to the hotel. 


From Havana.—The U.S. schooner, Wild Cat, Lt. 
Wolbert, arrived at New Orleans from Havana which 
place she left Dec. 14th, mforms, that the Governor of 
Cuba had issued a Proclamation, announcing that it 
was the intention of the King of Spain to restore all the 
Colonies to the mother country as soon as possible. 

Pirates Taken.—We learn from Capt. Labouisse, ar- 
rived from £t. Domingo, that the government and mer- 
chants hired a smal] Haytien schooner and manned her 
with 40 men, with a supply of provisions, for a cruise in 
the Mona Passage, after a gang of pirates. The schr. 
after an absence of 12 days, returned, having succeed- 
ed in capturing lwen/y-two pirates.—She also recaptur- 
ed a considerable amount of property, consisting of 
coffee, indigo, and hides.— National Advocate. 

Antique.—The Swedish Consul at Alexandria, Fgypt, 
has obtained possession of a commercial note written 
on papyrus. 102 years before the birth of the Saviour. 








DOMESTIC. 


Maine Sufferers. The amount of the collections in 
money, clothing, &c. for those who suffered by fire in 
Maine is said to have been $25,239 74 cents. 

A Plattsburgh paper of Jan. 10 says, a large number 
of villains concerned in counterfeiting specie dollars 
have been arrested in Upper Canada. Among the cul- 
prits are a Methodist Preacher, several physicians, apo- 
thecaries, blacksmiths,and a number of young lawyers. 

At Savannah on the 12th and 13th inst. the ther- 
mometer in the shade, was at 75—the peach and plum 
trees were beginning to put forth their buds, and it was 
feared a succeeding frost would destroy the fruit for 
the ensuing year. 


A hog, 21 months old, and weighing when dressed 
647 Ibs. was exhibited in Boston market a few days 
since. It.was raised at the Cambridge Alms House. 

The Concord, Mass. Gazette of the 24th inst. states 
that cighteen cases of the small pox had occurred in 
Lexington previously to last Saturday. ‘We are au- 
thorized by Dr. Hurd, who superintends the Lexingten 
rlospital, to state thatno new case has occurred since 
that date. Of persons now sick only three are consid- 
ered dangerous; the others are either already recover- 
ing or have the symptoms of a mild and favorable na- 
ture. There have been but three deaths. Some per- 





acre, which they sell for one shilling a stave,” 


sons have already recovered and been dismissed from 
the hospital.” ; 
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So 
CONGRESSIONAL. 
Iv SevaTt.—Friday, Jan. 16. A motion was laid 
on the table, to direct the Secretary of the Treasury 
to farnish the Senate with a list of all Pursers and Na- 
yy Agents who are in arrears to the United States the 
a “mount of such arrearages in each case, and the sums 
which are likely to be lost, ultimately, by the govern- 
metoodays Jan. 19. Mr. Holmes offered a resolution 
as to the propriety of an inquiry on the subject of the 
act respecting the Indians, the object of which is to in- 
clude those in the State of Maine with those on the 
froatier settlements, as to instruction and civilization. 
Mr. Lowrie presented the Memorial of the mer- 
chants and. underwriters of Philadelphia, on the sub- 
ject of French spoliations. 
The bill authorizing the purchase of 7 per cent 
stock was taken up, altered,read, engrossed and passed. 
~ Qu motion of Gen. Jackson, the bill for the relief of 
the officers and men engaged in the Seminole war was 
ordered to a third reading. 
The resolution which passed the House, authorizing 
the President to despatch a ship of the line to France 
to bring to America the Marquis De La Fayette was 
twice read and committed. 
Mr. Lloyd, of Mass. submitted a resolution that the 
Secretary of the Navy be requested to communicate 
to the Senate, so far as can be ascertained from the 
accounts in the Navy Department, the quantity of cur- 
dage mannfactared from hemp of domestic growth, 
which has been used in the service of the navy since 
the year 1812, and the reasons, if any, why cordage 
sanufactured from domestic hemp cannot be used as 
alvantageously as cordage from foreign hemp. 
Hovse.—Friday, Jan. 16. A statement was receiv- 
d, from the ‘Treasury Department, of the value of the 
rade which the United States held with Greece, Asia 
Jinor and Egypt, during the years 1820, 1821, 1822. 
A resolve was passed on motion of Mr. Hobart, for 
nstructing the Committee on Ways and Means to in- 
juire into the expediency of repealing so much of the 
ct entitled ““an act laying a duty on imported salt, 
c.” as authorizes a bounty on pickled fish exported, 
ndof granting in lieu thereof an allowance on the 
onnage of vessels employed in the mackerel fisheries, 
nthe same way as to vessels employed in the bank, 
ad other cod fisheries. 
The House refused to consider a motion, made by 
t. Kent, for calling up the resolution fer appropriat- 
ng afund for education, in the old States, proportion- 
d to that which has been allowed for the same object 
n the new States. 
The bill to authorize the purchase of the seven per 
ent stock, passed, and was sent back to the Senate. 
Monday, Jan. 19. Numerous petitions, &c. were 
resented and referred. 
The act concerning the invalid pensions was passed. 
Mr. Todd gave notice, that on this day, two weeks, 
e should call for the consideration of the Tariff Bill. 
The House then resolved itself into a Committee on 
lr. Webster’s resolution to send a Commissioner to 
reece. Mr. Webster delivered a very eloquent and 
nimated speech in itsfavor. After which, on motion 
Mr. ices the Committee rose, and the House ad- 
burned. 
Tuesday, Jan. 20. Mr. Clay laid on the table a _re- 
lution infavor of the Independent Governments in 
outh America. 
Mr. Poinsett introduced the following resolution in 
vor of the Greeks. 
Resolved, That the House view with deep interest 
he heroic struggle of the Greeks to elevate themselves 
> the rank ofa free and independent nation, and unite 
ith the President in the sentiment he has expressed 
their favor, in sympathy for their sufferings, in inter- 
tin their welfare, and ardent wishes for their success. 
Mr. Randolph spoke inst a resolution favorable to 
¢ Greek cause. Mr. Clay delivered his sentiments 
°pposition to Mr. Randolph, and Mr. Dwight, of 
co spoke in favor of Mr. Webster’s resolution. 
ednesday, Jan. 21. The Cause of the Greeks 
Gan day the subject of discussion, and Mr. Cary. 
Apps. spoke in to the resolution, but 
sly complimented Mr. Webster for the “* splendor of 
A ge and the * glories of his eloquence.” 
t. Wood, of N. Y. followed Mr. Cary on the samc 


Thursday, Jan. 22. Was occupied by speeches on 
the Greek question, but no decision was obtained. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
In Senate.—Wednesday, Jan. 21. A resoiution 
has passed both branches of the Legislature, highly 
approving of the motion made in the Senate of the 
United States for opening a communication from Barn- 
stable Bay to Buzzard’s Bay, and for imstructing the 
Senators and Representatives of this State in Congress, 
to use their endeavors to obtain a survey under the au- 
thority of the United States’ Government of those Bays 
and the land between them, to ascertain the practica- 
bility of forming such a canal. 
Thursday, Jan. 22. ‘The subject of granting a Char- 
ter to Amherst Institution was discussed. Several gen- 
tlemen expressed their sentiments, and it being intimat- 
ed that others were desirous of communicating their 
views, it was postponed. 
Friday, Jan. 23. The petitioners fora charter to 
Amherst Institution had leave to bring in a bill. 
A resolution offered by the Hon. Mr. Sprague for 
erasing from the Resolve of the Senate passed on the 
15th of June 1813, in substance, that it was not be- 
coming a moral and religious people to express any ap- 
probation of military or naval exploits which are not 
immediately connected with the defence of our sea 
coast und soil was passed. Yeas 22. Nays 15. 
Saturday, Jan. 24, A resolve, fixing the number of 
Judges of the Supreme Judicial Court was reported, 
and the further consideration thereof postponed to 
Tuesday next. Other business was transacted of a pri- 
vate and local nature. 
Monday, Jan; 26. The Committee on the claims of 
this state against the United States, for services during 
the war, was instructed to report forthwith. 
Hovse.—Tuesday, Jan. 20. The Report of the 
Committee on the Gaols in this Commonwealth, were 
committed toa Committee of one from each county. 
Wednesday, Jan. 21. A bill relative to taxing the 
property of Manufacturing institutions passed to a third 
reading. 
A Committee on the subject reported that it is not ex- 
pedient to alter the usual time at which the valuation 
and taxes shallbe made. Accepted. 
Thursday, Jan. 22. No public business of conse- 
quence was transacted on this day. 
Friday, Jan. 23. A bill for taxing sheep, was read, 
assigned for Tuesday next and committed to Messrs. 
Thayer, Hobart and Felton. 
A Committee was appointed to consider the expedi- 
ency of amending the laws relative to suppressing and 
punishing of common beggars and other idle, disorderly 
and lewd persons. 
Finished Business.—Bills, in addition to an Act en- 
titled an Act to incorporatethe Boston Asylum for Indi- 
= Boys; and to incorporate the Evangelical Tract 
Society passed to be enacted. 
Report on the petition of Zephaniah S. Moore and 
others, in behalf of the Amherst Institution, granting 
leave for a bill, came down for concurrence, was read, 
and Tuesday next 11 o’clock, assigned for the conside- 
ration of the same. 
Saturday, Jan. 24. A bill regulating the taxation of 
property belonging to the Manufacturing Corporations 
was read the third time, and the further consideration 
postponed to Tuesday next. 
Monday, Jan. 26. Messrs. Sullivan, Willard and 
Merrill were appointed a committee, to consider wheth- 
er any and what provision ought by law to be mtade to 
prevent fraudulent attachment of real or personal es- 
tate. Sent up for concurrence, and in Senate read and 
concurred and Messrs. Strong and Mills joined. 











BRISTOL CROWN GLASS. 

1 BOXES Bristol Crown Window Glass, of su- 
perior quality, just received and for sale, 

wholesale and retail, at the very lowest pri- 

ces, by BRIGHAM & DELANO, No. 30, Union-Street. 


FARMER WANTED. 
brent a married man to carry on a Farm of a- 
bout 40 acres, within about five miles of the ci- 
ty, and in an excellent neighborhood. This farm is of 
an easy cultivation, and will be principally appropriat- 
ed to grass.—A person will receive good encourage- 








of the question, and Mr. : : 
cbater’s Resolution, Mr. Baylies advocated Mr 











UST received, and for sale at the Agricultural Es- 

tablishment, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, Willis’ high- 
ly approved patent Straw Cutter ; for simplicity, ease, 
and despatch in cutting straw, hay, &c. far exceeds 
any now in use.—Likewise, Safford’s improved Straw 
Cutter; with a variety of common Hand Machines, for 
the same purpose.—Also, W. James’ improved patent 
Corn Sheller, a very valuable and simple Machine. 

Jan. 31. 


a indebted for the first volume of the 
Farmer, are earnestly requested to make immediate 
payment at this office. The sum due from each is 
small, but the aggregate amounts to a large sum, and 
unless received soon, the subscriber will suffer very se- 
rious inconvenience in consequence. 

Nov. 29, 1823. THOMAS W. SHEPARD. 


_PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c 

















[Revised and corrected every. Friday.) 
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ment, and may make an arrangement for a number of 
years by applying to this Office. 











D. CAD. C, 
ASHES, pot, 1st sort, . . . |ton. |147 50/150 
a he 137 50/140 
BEANS, white, oi. a 90} 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, . |bbl.| & 8 50 
cargo, No 1, Ms 6% 7 
(ey on os xs 5 75) 6 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. new | lb. It 12 
“A 2d qual. 8 10 
CHEESE, newmilk . .. . 7 8 
skimed milk, 3 4 
2 SRP a ee a eee ee & 9 
FLAX SEED ... .. . |bush 83 90 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. jbbl.{| 6 75 
Genessee, ete a 6 75) 7 
Rye, best . ae 3 75 
GRAIN, Rye Dts gh gh oe 60 
Corn a re he 48 55 
Pe eS es 67 70 
Oats Ot diirey % 4.0 38 40 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . | lb. 9 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 35 40 
an? -. > 6 +  — + +, an. oa © oe 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern jgal. 63 72 
PLAISTER PARIS . . . . jton.| 4 50) 5 00 
PORK, BoneMiddlings new, . jbbl.| 14 50) 15 00 
NAVY, mess, 12 50 
Cargo, Nol, .. . 11 75) 12 
Cargo, No2, . . . jbushj 11 00) 11 25 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, - | lb. | 2 00 
ee SS 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 58 70 
do do unwashed 37 40 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37 40 
Se 31 33 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50 00 
do Spinning, 1st sort 40 42 
PROVISION MARKET. Ib. 
BEEF, best pieces ... . 7 10 
PORK, fresh Sap ‘ 5 6 
Vie et 8 oe 8 8 
MUTTON and LAMB, 3 8 
_.  _ SaNSSESER rr ear ae 5 11 
BUTTER, keg & tub, family, 13 18 
lump, best . . . 16 18 
| AEE ee |” 1 20 
MEAL, Rye, .... . . {bush 6¢ 
India 6: 
POTATOES, Maan t 3 37 
CIDER, liquor,new. . . . {bbil.| 22°] 250 
HAY ,according to quality, . ‘ton.! 18 0U' 20 00 
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From Dr. Percival’s Poems, just published. 
SONG. 

O! had I the wings of a swallow I'd fly, 

Where the roses are blooming all the year long, 
Where the landscape is always a feast to the eye, 

_ And the bills of the warblers are ever in song ; 

O! then would I fly from the cold and the snow, 

And hie to the land of the orange and vine, 
And carrol the winter away in the glow 

That rolls o’er the green bower of the line. 


Indeed I should gloomily steal o’er the deep, 
Like the storm-loving petral, that skims there 
alone; 
I would take me a dear little martin to keep 
A sociable flight to the tropical zone ; 
How cheerily, wing by wing, over the sea, 
We would fly from the dark clouds of winter away, 
And forever our song and our twitter should be— 
** To the land where the year is eternally gay.” 


We would nestle awhile in the jessamine bowers, 
And take up our lodge in the crown of the palm, 
And live like the bee, on its fruits and its flowers, 
That always are floating with honey and balm ; 
And there we would stay, till the winter is o’er, 
And April is chequred with sunshine and rain— 
O! then we would flit from that far distant shore, 


Over island and wave to our country again. 
= ees 














MISCELLANY. 





From the Ameritay Daily Advertiser. 


CURIOUS FACT. 

Mr. Povrson,—The following fact, had it 
not come from the most undoubted authority, 
might be questioned even by the most credulous, 
but emanating from the most veracious source, 
its authenticity may be confided in :—A waggon- 
er named Silas Thompson,while driving his team 
on the road west of Rochester, N. Y. observ- 
ed from the precipice on his left a man suspend- 
ing himself apparently by the hands, from a 
grape vine at the distance of twenty or twenty- 
five feet fromthe ground, who, on being taken 
down from his perilous situation, seemed entire- 
ly inseusible and lifeless, but after assiduous at- 
tention, exhibited symptoms of returning life. 
Being sufficiently restored to converse, said his 
name was Thomas Wheaton, which was recog- 
nized by the bystanders, and that while cutting 
wood in the forest above, his foot slided from 
the brink of the precipice, to the base of which 
he must irremediably have been thrown, had it 
not been for the occurrence of a grape vine, 
which he grasped, and which proved his pre- 
servation. He supposed he had been hanging 
three or four hours, when he lost by degrees 
all sense and animation, and in this state was 
found by the waggoner; and which proves how 
greautare the exertions man will make for the 
preservation of his existence. 

Yours, respectfully, G. S. A. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 15, 1824. 


From the Newburyport Herald. 


VACCINATION. 

In despotic governments the extent to which 
vaccination has been carried is astonishing. In 
Russia, no less than 1,200,000 received the 
benetit of it, between the years 1804 and 1812. 
In Denmark, the small pex no longer exists: 


and in a circular addressed in July, 1816, to all 
magistrates and bishops in that country, it was 
ordered that all should be vaccinated, without 
a compliance with which injunction no individ- 
ual could be received at confirmation, admitted 
into any school or public Institution, or bound 
apprentice to any trade. Priests were also for- 
bidden to marry those who had not either had 
the small pox or cow pox. In Prussia if any 
persons happened to die of small pox, they were 
directed by an edict, published in 1816, to be 
buried within twenty four hours, silently and wn- 
attended, without the tolling of a bell; and in 
such veneration is the great discoverer of vac- 
cination held, that the 14th of May is made an 
annual festival to commemorate the day on 
which he made his first experiment. None but 
medical men regularly educated were allowed 
to vaccinate in the kingdom of Bavaria, and 
each was required to keep a register, which 
was returned to the government every three 
months. For this trouble they were rewarded 
according to the zeal they manifested in the 
cause. With the hope of wholly banishing the 
small pox, it was enacted, by Maximilian Joseph, 
King of Bavaria, that from July 1808, all persons 
above a certain age, who continued to neglect 
to be vaccinated, should be fined by an increas- 
ing penalty every year so long as they refused to 
take the means for their own protection. Va- 
riolous innoculaion was forbidden, and a penalty 
enforced against all those who performed or 
submitted to it—V. ¥. paper. 
[Translated for the Charleston Courier. | 
From “ L’ Histoire des chiens Celebres,” 
THE COACHMAN’S DOG. 

The Marquis of Segonsac, Attorney-General 
of the exchequer, at Paris had a very skillful 
Coachman, and without derogating from the 
good qualities of his trade, Mr. Saint Louis was 
very fond of the juice of the grape—What 
rendered him more dangerous to his employers, 
and to the busy travellers in frequented streets, 
was, the art with which he concealed his intox- 
ication. The more inebriated he was, the more 
hold he became—and rattled over the pavement 
to the great peril of the poor foot passengers to 
whom he could not give the alarm, because, 
when drunk, his teeth were so. firmly closed 
j} that he could not articulate a word. 

It happened, luckily, that this imprudent 
drinker always had with him at his feet on the 
box, a large Mastiff Dog, who was perfectly 














aware of his master’s situation. So, when he 
perceived that his master was not capable of 
javoiding danger, this sagacious animal took up- 
‘on himself to put the passengers upon their 
| guard—and as soon as he saw a loaded porter, 
‘or an infant in the path of the impetuous horses, 
he barked with all his might ; and his well tim- 
}ed cries, saved, more than once, the arms and 
| legs of those, who, but for this premonition, 
| had been run over by the carriage wheels. 

It was observed (says the author of this reci- 


| the coachman was sober—his silence therefore, 
tranquilized the fears of the Marchioness when 
she ascended her carriage, while his barking 
filled her with the most lively alarm; so that 
she frequently desisted from paying visits of 
importance, not being over anxious to confide 
in a coachman, whose senses were entrusted to 


.a dog. 








tal) that this intelligent dog never barked wher | 


——. 

The late celebrated George Alexander Ste 
vens gave the most solid reasons why ladies ,, 
pleasure should use paint, with an exclysiy, 
privilege to themselves, which was the exan, 
ple of Pirates, who make ila rule to fight y), 
der false colors, 

The mischief done to the community of tho. 
obliging ladies, by such of their sex as disdaiy, 
correspondence with them, and yet invade th), 
tights, by painting their faces, has brought {). 
gether a Congress of the most renowned of thei; 
class, who prudently.considering the impogj, 
bility of suppressing the encroachment entirely, 
have passed a few rules to restrain and regulai, 
the practice. Acadian Recorder. 

=== 

Among the bills, (270 in number) passed j, 
the last session of the British Parliament in J). 
ly last were the following.—25 relative to th, 
public revenues—6 for mitigating the pen; 
code—6 for the regulation of trade—2 for ti, 
repeal of taxes—14 for enclosing waste land:— 
70 for making and repair of roads—8 for buili. 
ing bridges—10 for establish gas companies 
6 tor building churches, and several for reguly. 
ing trusts of charity. rid, 


=== 

Female Gigglers.—The gigglers belong to th 
gregarious tribe of animals. They, generally 
collect in corners to the vast annoyance of 3 
forlorn looking people, who, however worth; 
or intelligent must not hope to escape the ¢. 
nomination of quizzes, and consequently becom: 
lawful prey. It has been observed that the ap 
pearance of a beau increases the merry couvw: 
sions of these pretty gigglers. 

Mrs. West’s Letters to a young Lady. 


—— NNN 


We should not reject the friendship and «. 
vices of any man merely because he differs fron 
us in opinion. In public affairs there is no hope 
of a perfect coincidence of sentiment or inclis 
tion. Yet every man is able to contribute some- 
thing to the good of the community, and 
man’s contribution should be rejected. 

A person’s wisdom consists, principally, is 
knowing the follies and vices to which be 
naturally and constitutionally prone, and alway 
guarding and fortifying the weak sides of ns 
character. 

A truly respectable person does not need ine 
dress, or splendid equipage to command the ¢e- 
ference to which he is entitled. 

The greatest men are men of simple mat 
ners. Parade, ceremony, show, and a profusiva 
of compliments are the artifices of litile minds 
made use of to swell themselves into an appeer- 
ance of consequence, which nature has denied 
them. 

Politeness may be called benevolence in tr 
fles, or the preference of others to ourselves" 
little occurrences in the commerce of life. 

A certain emperor, being reproached for t 
warding, instead of destroving his enemies, ™ 
plied, 1 destroy my enemies, by making them ®! 
friends. 


¥ . ————— 
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